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A 

PUZZLE  FOR 


A  CURIOUS  GIRL, 


CURIOSITY. 

Miss  LAURA  BELFAST  was  a  very 
pretty,  frank,  kind-hearted  girl,  but 
so  grievously  afflicted  with  curiosity 
that  her  mamma  was  often  greatly 
distressed  on  her  account.  For  some 
time,  that  amiable  lady  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  impertinent  feelings 
of  her  daughter,  by  patiently  answer- 
ing all  her  questions ;  she  then  tried 
the  effect  of  persuasion,  but  with  no 
better  success:  so  that,  in  the  end /she 
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2  Curiosity. 

was  obliged  to  communicate  her 
sorrow  to  Mr.  Belfast,  and  to  beg  his 
advice. 

Mr.  Belfast  was  a  judicious,  sensi- 
ble man,  and  heard  of  his  child's 
weakness  with  much  concern  ;  being 
well  aware  that  curiosity  when  in- 
dulged is  apt  to  become  a  passion 
destructive  to  all  the  happiness  of  life. 
Regret  however  could  be  of  no  avail ; 
and  therefore,  having  listened  to  what 
his  lady  had  done  to  correct  the  in- 
firmity of  Laura,  he  advised  her  to 
resist  it  firmly  for  the  future,  until  the 
unfortunate  miss  felt  the  effects  of 
her  own  folly. 

Accordingly,  that  morning  Mrs. 
Belfast,  having  ordered  the  carriage 
for  an  airing,  took  Laura  with  her  ; 
and,  as  they  were  driving  out  of 
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Kensington,  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, she  said,  as  they  were  passing 
a  lane,  "  Oh !  I  had  intended  to  stop  ; 
do,  my  dear,  pull  the  check-string,  we 
shall  have  gone  too  far."  Laura  pulled 
the  string  and  let  down  the  glass. 

"  I  meant  to  have  stopped  at  the 
top  of  the  lane  which  we  have  just 
passed,"  said  Mrs.  Belfast  to  her 
coachman ;  "  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, you  need  not  turn  back,  I 
will  alight  here." 

The  moment  the  coach-door  was 
opened,  Laura  was  jumping  out. 
"  You  may  wait  for  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Belfast;  "I  shall  not  be  gone  five 
minutes."  "  Pray,  mamma,  let  me 
go  with  you,"  said  Laura.  "  No, 
my  dear,  it  does  not  suit  me,"  an- 
swered her  mother.  "  Now  do. 
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pray,  let  me  ;  I  wish  it  so  very 
much."  Mi s.  Belfast,  however,  with- 
out staying  to  hear  her  finish  her  en- 
treaty, desired  the  footman  to  shut 
the  door. 

"What  can  be  mamma's  objec- 
tion," said  Laura  to  herself,  "  to  my 
going  with  her  ?  I  am  sure  there  can 
be  no  reason  against  it.  She  said  she 
should  not  be  gone  five  minutes. 
How  provoking  it  is  ! 

Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  elap- 
sed, and  no  Mrs.  Belfast  returned. 
"  Where  can  my  mamma  be  gone  !" 
exclaimed  Laura.  "I  am  sure  I  wish 
I  had  jumped  out :  she  would  then, 
perhaps,  have  taken  me  with  her." 
Her  curiosity  now  passed  all  bounds. 
"  Did  you  see  which  way  my  mam- 
ma went,  Thomas  ?"  said  she  to  the 
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footman,  who  was  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  side  of 
the  coach.  "  No,  miss  ;  how  should 
I T  replied  the  man.  "  Oh,  I  wish 
I  knew,"  said  she. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  which  to 
Laura's  impatience,  appeared  double 
the  time.  "  Open  the  door,  if  you 
please,  Thomas,"  said  she  ;  "  I  must 
go  and  see  after  my  mamma." 

The  moment  she  had  alighted, 
Mrs.  Belfast  appeared  in  sight : 
Laura  skipped  back  into  the  coach. 
"  Where  were  you  going,  my  dear  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Belfast,  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated.  "  I — I — I  began  to 
be  uneasy,"  replied  her  daughter, 
blushing. 

"  Thank  you,  Laura,  for  your 
anxiety  on  my  account,"  said  Mrs. 
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Belfast,  looking  earnestly  at  her ;  "  I 
was  detained  longer  than  I  had  ex- 
pected." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Laura,  trying  to 
assume  a  smile,  after  a  few  moments' 
silence,  "  where  have  you  been  such 
a  long  time?" 

"  Laura,"  replied  Mrs.  Belfast,  "  I 
see  plainly  what  will  be  the  case  ;  as 
usual,  you  will  make  yourself  un- 
happy for  the  day,  because  there  is 
a  trifling  circumstance  with  which  I 
have  not  acquainted  you.  Do,  my 
dear,  take  my  advice  in  time,  and 
try  to  suppress  your  insatiable  cu- 
riosity." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  will  tell  me,  will 
you  not,  where  you  have  been  ?" 

"Is  this  a  proof,  Laura,  you  are 
following  rny  advice?" 
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"  But  I  do  wish  so  very  much  to 
know.  Oh,  mamma,  if  you  would 
but  answer  me  this  one  question,  I 
would  never  be  curious  again." 

"  If  I  do,  you  will  not  be  more 
satisfied ;  for  it  will  introduce  ano- 
ther, which  I  certainly  shall  not  an- 
swer." 

"  Only  tell  me  that,  mamma,  and 
I  will  not  ask  you  any  thing  further. 
Did  you  call  any  where?" 
"  Yes." 

"  At  Mrs.  Green's  ?"— "  No." 
"  Upon  Miss  Harris?"—"  No." 
"  Upon  any  poor  person?" 
"  Poor  in  comparison  to  some,  and 
rich  in  comparison  to  others ;  not  a 
person  in  absolute  indigence." 

"  Did  you  see  any  body  that  I 
know  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  six  or  seven  people  that 
you  know." 

"Six  or  seven  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies ?" 

"It  is  a  nice  point  to  determine 
who  are  gentlemen  and  ladies." 

"  Mamma,  you  are  determined  not 
to  understand  me:  you  know  very 
well  what  I  mean." 

"  Well,  my  poor  Laura,  I  will  take 
pity  upon  you.  The  seven  persons 
of  your  acquaintance  whom  I  saw 
were  not,  according  to  your  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  gentlemen  and 
ladies." 

"Where  is  it  possible  you  can 
have  been  ?  Surely  not  to  any  shop- ; 
you  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  ob- 
jected to  my  going  with  you." 
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cc  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  a  shop 
that  I  went." 

"  To  a  shop,  mamma !  what  shop?" 
"To  Mrs.  Hilcox's,   to  purchase 
something  I  had  occasion  for." 
" To  purchase  what,  mamma?" 
"  A  puzzle  for  a  curious  girl.'* 
"  Now,  mamma,   how  you  do  de- 
light in   teazing  me  !"   said  Laura, 
peevishly,    "  Speak,"  continued  she, 
bursting  into  tears  of  vexation,  on 
finding  her  mother  paid  no  attention 
to  what  she  last  said.     "  Now  do, 
pray,    tell    me    what   you   went  to 
buy." 

"No;  you  are  now  come  to  the 
unanswerable  question  ;  so,  with  your 
leave,  we  will  change  the  subject." 

Laura,  after  this,  ventured  not  to 
plead  any  further;  but  she  WcS  si 
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and  out  of  humour  the  remainder  of 
the  ride.  Her  mother  very  kindly 
attempted  several  times  to  lead  her 
into  conversation ;  but,  finding  all 
her  endeavours  fruitless,  she  took  a 
book  out  of  her  pocket,  and  began  to 
read. 


THE  MYSTERY  RELATED  TO 
A  FRIEND. 

LAURA,  still  vexed  and  dissatisfied, 
was  by  no  means  in  her  usual  spirits 
at  dinner.  In  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, Ellen  Green,  a  favourite  play- 
mate, of  nearly  her  own  age,  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  her.  Laura  led 
her  young  friend  into  the  garden ;  and, 
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putting  her  arm  round  her  waist, 
immediately  began  to  impart  to  her 
the  grievance  that  oppressed  her 
mind. 

"O,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  she, 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  come  ;  for  such 
a  strange  thing  has  happened,  that 
I  wished  to  consult  you.  Do  you 
know,"  she  continued,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  "  my  mamma  and  I  went 
out  this  morning  for  an  airing?  We 
had  no  sooner  turned  down  the  lane 
that  leads  to  Chelsea,  than  she  de- 
sired me  to  pull  the  check-string  for 
Jacob  to  stop.  I  asked  her  why,  and 
she  would  not  tell  me.  She  would 
not  have  the  coach  turn  round,  but 
she  got  out,  and  away  she  walked, 
without  listening  to  what  I  had  to 
say;  only  telling  me  she  should  be 
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back  in  five  minutes.  I  could  not 
think  what  was  the  matter ;  for  she 
was  gone,  I  dare  say,  near  an  hour. 
When  she  came  back,  I  found,  after  a 
great  deal  of  guessing,  that  she  had 
not  called  upon  any  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, but  had  only  been  to  Mrs. 
Hilcox's :  I  am  more  puzzled  than 
ever,  to  think  why  there  should  be 
so  much  mystery." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Ellen,  "  she  went 
to  buy  a  present  for  you.  What  are 
you  most  in  want  of?" 

"I  want  a  thousand  things,"  re- 
turned Laura  :  "  my  huswife  is  so 
shabby,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
its  being  seen  ;  and  I  have  long  wished 
fora  netting-weight,  and  a  smelling- 
bottle  like  yours  ;  but  what  I  should 
like  best  of  all,  would  be  that  sweet 
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little    Tunbridge-ware    writing-box 
\ve  both  admired  so  much." 

"Well,  Laura,"  rejoined  Ellen, 
u  I  do  really  think  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  your  mamma  should  have 
bought  that  box  for  you  :  she  saw 
the  other  day  how  much  you  were 
pleased  with  it." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Laura,  "  it 
would  be  quite  like  her  :  she  is  al- 
ways so  good,  and  so  indulgent.  And 
now,  that  you  have  put  this  into  my 
head,  dear  Ellen,  I  begin  to  be  sorry 
for  my  behaviour  this  morning.  To 
speak  the  truth,  I  was  a  little  out  of 
humour ;  but  it  always  provokes  me 
to  see  a  person  make  secrets  for  no- 
thing." 

A  summons  to  tea  now  broke  off 
the  conversation,  and  the  two  little 
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girls  had  no  opportunity  to  renew  it 
the  remainder  of  the  evening ;  but, 
before  they  parted,  Laura  promised 
to  give  her  friend  a  particular  ac- 
count, the  first  time  they  met,  of  all 
she  could  discover  relating  to  this 
important  mystery. 


HOPES    AND   DISAPPOINT- 
MENTS. 

THE  following  day  was  a  restless 
one  to  the  curious  temper  of  Laura : 
Mrs.  Belfast  did  not  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  her  wonderful  disappear- 
ance; nor  did  she  seem  to  notice 
her  daughter's  uneasiness.  She  put 
her  hand  into  her  pocket  several 
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times,  and  once  she  even  felt  in  it 
longer  than  usual.  Laura  watched 
her  with  eagerness.  Her  mamma 
had  just  commended  her  attention  to 
her  studies  ;  and  surely,  thought  she, 
this  is  the  moment  to  reward  it.  Mrs. 
Belfast  drew  out  her  hand,  and, 
taking  out  her  thimble,  put  it  on 
her  finger,  and  quietly  began  to  work. 
Another  time,  as  Laura  was  hastily 
running  by  the  room  in  which  her 
mother  was  sitting,  she  heard  herself 
called.  "  Do  you  want  me,  mamma?" 
said  she,  eagerly ;  flattering  herself 
that  she  should  at  that  moment  re- 
ceive her  expected  present.  "  I  only 
wish  you,  my  dear,  to  tell  Nanny  that 
I  want  to  speak  with  her." — A  second 
severe  mortification  for  the  anxious 
Laura. 

c  2 
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Evening  came  on,  and  happily 
brought  with  it  some  relief.  "  When 
you  were  at  Mrs.  Hilcox's  yester- 
day," enquired  she,  "  did  you  see 
the  beautiful  little  writing-box?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  it  was  sold." 

This  answer  was  a  clue  to  unravel 
the  mystery.  From  her  mother's 
knowing  so  positively  that  the  box  was 
sold,  it  was  plain  she  had  enquired 
after  it;  but,  as  it  might  be  a  day  or 
two  before  she  could  procure  another, 
the  reason  that  it  had  not  yet  been 
mentioned  was  evident. 

When  Laura  retired  to  bed,  she 
amused  herself  by  anticipating  the 
pleasure  the  possession  of  so  charm- 
ing a  treasure  would  afford  her;  and 
the  next  morning  she  contrived  to 
send  a  note  to  Ellen,  acquainting  her 
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that  they  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
their  conjectures. 

In  the  forenoon,  as  she  was  sitting 
with  her  mamma,  the  maid  came  in 
and  said  that  a  person  had  brought 
a  box,  but  was  not  certain  that  he  was 
at  the  right  house. 

"  O  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Belfast ;  "  it  is 
for  me ;  let  it  be  taken  in." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  it,  mamma?" 
said  Laura. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  Nanny  will  take  it 
to  my  dressing-room ;  I  am  busy,  and 
do  not  want  it  here." 

"  Mamma,  I  will  carry  it  up,  if  you 
please." 

"I  had  much  rather,  Laura,  you 
should  mind  your  work.  You  know 
I  wait  for  what  you  are  doing." 

Laura  was  obliged  to  stifle  her  im- 
c  3 
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patience,  and  continue  her  employ- 
ment ;  but  she  pleased  herself  with 
the  thought  that  she  was  certain  of 
soon  receiving  the  long  hoped-for 
present,  and  of  finding  the  mystery 
completely  explained. 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  BOX. 

MRS.  BELFAST  having  an  engagement 
for  the  evening,  Laura  ran  up  into 
her  mamma's  dressing-room  the  mo- 
ment the  carriage  had  driven  from  the 
door.  After  searching  in  vain  all 
over  the  room,  and  looking  in  every 
open  drawer,  a  plain  deal  box,  on  the 
top  of  a  high  chest  of  drawers,  at- 
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tracted  her  attention  ;  which,  though 
of  itself  without  either  beauty  or 
value,  might,  she  hoped,  contain  the 
object  of  her  wishes. 

Her  eyes  sparkling  with  expecta- 
tion, she  mounted  upon  a  chair,  and 
attempted  to  take  it  down ;  but,  after 
having  reached  it  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  as  she  was  still  too  short 
to  hold  it  securely,  it  unfortunately 
slipped  from  her  hands  ;  and,  falling 
upon  a  large  swing-glass  that  stood 
upon  a  dressing-table  beneath,  broke 
it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Laura  was,  however,  too  much  en- 
gaged to  pay  any  attention  to  the  ac- 
cident. She  sprang  from  the  chair, 
—lifted  up  the  cover, — and,  behold, 
the  box  was  empty  ! 

"Oh  dear!3  she  exclaimed,  "how 
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can  this  be?  Surely  every  thing 
.  turns  out  on  purpose  to  teaze  me.  I 
am  not  at  all  nearer  knowing  the  se- 
cret than  I  was  before."  And  then 
she  added,  looking  mournfully  at  the 
glass,  "  What  an  unlucky  accident ! 
Oh,  what  shall  I  say  to  my  mamma  ?" 

Having  employed  herself  for  some 
time  in  picking  up  the  broken  glass, 
she  went  to  Nanny  ;  and,  after  be- 
wailing her  misfortune,  enquired  if 
she  could  tell  what  it  was  that  came 
in  the  fatal  box?  "  Oh  yes,  miss," 
said  Nanny;  "Miss  Penning  sent 
home  your  mamma's  new  bonnet  in 
it.  My  mistress  is  gone  out  in  it  to- 
night." 

"Ah!  is  that  all?"  said  Laura,  in 
a  disappointed  tone.  "  But,  pray, 
Nanny,  can  you  tell  whether  any 
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other  box,  or  any  parcel,  has  come  to 
the  house  without  my  knowing  it?" 

"  No,  that  I  can't,"  answered  Nan- 
ny ;  "  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any." 

Laura  then,  with  equal  eagerness, 
repeated  the  same  question  to  all  the 
other  servants,  and  received  from 
each  of  them  a  similar  answer. 

Miss  Belfast's  disposition  was  in- 
genuous :  she  therefore  determined  to 
be  the  first  to  acquaint  her  mother 
with  the  accident ;  and,  the  moment 
she  returned,  she  ran  to  her,  and, 
summoning  all  her  courage,  trem- 
blingly informed  her  of  what  had 
happened. 

"  Is  there  no  end  to  your  restless 
curiosity?"  said  Mrs.  Belfast:  "  did 
you  imagine  that  the  box  contained 
any  thing  of  yours?" 
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"  Mamma/'  returned  the  abashed 
girl,  "you  know  you  would  not  tell 
me  the  other  day  what  you  went  to 
buy  at  Mrs.  Hilcox's ;  and  I  took  it 
into  my  head  it  wras  a  present  for  me ; 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  in  that  box : 
and  so  I  looked  to  see  what  it  was." 

"  1  will  forgive  you  this  once," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Belfast,  "  in  considera- 
tion of  your  honest  confession;  but 
let  not  the  lesson  of  this  afternoon  be 
lost  upon  you." 

A  day  or  two  passed  before  Laura 
had  an  opportunity  to  relate  her  dis- 
appointment to  Ellen  ;  during  which 
time,  her  imagination  was  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  trace,  in  whatever 
was  said,  some  allusion  to  the  mys- 
terious visit  to  Mrs.  Hilcox's, 
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LAURA,  having  obtained  permission 
to  visit  her  friend,  immediately  took 
her  aside  to  relate  all  that  had  past. 
"  And  now,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said 
she,  "I  do  not  know  what  to  sup- 
pose. The  more  I  think  over  every 
circumstance,  the  more  I  am  convin- 
ced my  mamma  left  me  for  some  very 
particular  reason.  She  thought  to 
impose  upon  me,  that  is  very  plain, 
by  telling  me  she  went  to  Mrs.  Hil- 
cox's  to  purchase  something ;  but  I 
am  not  to  be  caught  so  easily  neither, 
It  is  very  likely  she  did  buy  some 
trifling  article;  but  that  never  was 
her  motive  for  stopping  so  long,  and 
refusing  to  take  me  with  her," 
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"  Pooh !"  said  Ellen,  "  what  other 
reason  could  she  have  for  going  to 
the  shop  r 

"That,"  said  Laura,  " I  am  sure 
I  cannot  tell.  She  was  saying,  yester- 
day, that  people  should,  in  some 
cases,  be  careful  to  assist  privately 
those  that  are  in  distress  ;  as  it  might 
hurt  their  feelings  if  it  should  be 
known  that  they  accepted  of  relief: 
and  this  seemed  to  bring  to  her  mind 
Mrs.  Hilcox ;  for  she  spoke  of  her 
immediately  after.  So  it  came  into 
my  head,  that  she  might  possibly 
have  called  to  carry  her  two  or  three 
guineas  ;  for  you  know  she  lost  her 
husband  very  lately." 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  know  she  is  in  a 
very  good  way  of  business." 

"  So   every   body   supposes ;    but 
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\ve  often  hear  of  shop-keepers  going 
on  for  some  time  in  a  flourishing 
way,  and  then  breaking  all  to 
nothing,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
body;  and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
that  would  soon  be  the  case  with 
the  Hilcoxes.  However,  let  my 
mamma  have  done  for  them  what  she 
would,  there  could  certainly  be  no 
objection  to  her  mentioning  it  to  hei% 
own  daughter."  Ellen  smiled.  "  You 
cannot  imagine,"  continued  Laura, 
gravely,  c>  how  I  am  puzzled  be- 
tween my  different  fancies.  There 
is  one,"  added  she,  sighing,  "  that 
1  fear  is  but  too  likely  to  be  true ; 
and  yet  it  is  so  melancholy,  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it." 

<kDear,  Laura,  what  can  that  beT 
enquired  Ellen. 
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"  We  went  the  night  before  last  to 
drink  tea  with  Mrs.  Darwin  and  her 
daughter,  who,  you  know,  have  the 
first  floor  at  the  Hilcoxes;  and,  when 
we  came  away,  my  mamma  praised 
Maria  as  the  most  amiable  and  ac- 
complished girl  she  knew,  and  said 
she  did  so  much  credit  to  her  instruc- 
tress, that  there  was  no  school  to 
which  she  should  so  much  like  to 
send  a  daughter  of  her  own,  as  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's,  where  Maria  has 
been  ever  since  she  was  eight  years 
old.  From  this,  and  from  a  great  many 
other  circumstances,  I  cannot  help 
fearing  that  she  went  to  Mrs.  Hil- 
cox's  to  make  enquiries  of  Mrs.  Dar- 
win ;  and  that  she  means  to  send  me 
to  school  with  Maria,  as  soon  as  the 
Midsummer  holidays  are  over." 
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"  But  did  not  your  mamma  tell  you 
that  she  did  not  call  upon  any  lady?" 

Laura.  "Not  upon  any  lady,  ac- 
cording to  my  acceptation  of  the 
word :  but  she  knows  very  well  that 
I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Darwin  looks 
at  all  like  one,  with  her  slouch  bon- 
net and  morning  cap ;  for  she  has 
heard  me  say  so  many  times." 

Ellen.  "Well,  I  think  you  have 
no  occasion  to  make  yourself  uneasy." 

Laura.  "  But,  when  one  is  in  a 
puzzle,  such  odd  notions  will  conu 
into  one's  head.  However,  I  must 
own  I  sometimes  think  I  am  a  great 
simpleton  to  torment  myself,  while 
perhaps  my  mamma  might  only  have 
intended  to  give  me  pleasure,  and 
might  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Hilcox's  to 
bespeak  her  son  to  come  and  play  to 
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us,  some   afternoon,   on  his  violin, 
while  we  danced  upon  the  lawn." 

"Oh  dear  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  giv- 
ing a  sudden  spring  for  joy,  "  what  a 
charming  evening  we  should  have  ! 
But,  tell  me,  Laura,  what  reason  have 
you  for  this  supposition]" 

Laura.  "  Oh,  not  much ;  only 
my  mamma  told  me  she  wished  I 
would  practise  the  steps  more  by  my- 
self, for,  I  had  so  forgotten  them,  she 
should  be  ashamed  of  any  one  seeing 
me  dance.  And,  another  time,  she 
said  she  liked  a  dance  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  summer  evening,  much 
better  than  a  winter's  ball ;  and  the 
night  before  last,  as  we  were  coming 
away,  she  told  Miss  Darwin  she  in- 
tended very  shortly  to  invite  a  small 
number  of  my  young  friends,  and  she 
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hoped  she  would  consent  to  join  the 
party." 

The  delights  of  the  dance  were 
canvassed  for  some  time,  till  Ellen 
observed,  with  a  smile,  "  that  they 
seemed  to  have  thoroughly  arranged 
every  particular ;  and  added,  she 
was  grieved  to  think,  that,  after  all, 
such  a  pretty  plan  was  but  an  airy 
castle" 

"You  never  will  enter  into  any  of 
my  fancies,  Ellen;"  exclaimed  Laura, 
peevishly.  "  Tell  me  yourself,  what 
do  you  suppose  my  mamma  left  me 
for,  in  that  unaccountable  manner?" 

Ellen.  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  dare  say  for  nothing  that  con- 
cerns me." 

Laura.  "  I  dare  say,  however,  it 
concerns  me,  Therefore  tell  me, — is 
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there  any  one  thing  besides  that  I 
have  mentioned,  for  which  you  can 
suppose  it  possible  that  she  went  to 
Mrs.  Hilcox's?" 

Ellen.     "  Yes,  a  great  many.'* 

Laura.  "  Oh !  then  tell  me,  Ellen ; 
make  haste,  I  want  to  know,  of  all 
things  in  the  world." 

Ellen.  "  To  buy  something  for 
your  papa." 

Laura,  "I  do  not  think  that  is  at 
all  likely." 

Ellen.  "The  last  time  I  was  at 
your  house,  he  said  the  root-stands 
were  so  shabby,  he  was  ashamed  of 
seeing  them.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Belfast 
bespoke  a  new  pair,  to  surprise  him." 

Laura.  "  And  does  that  account 
for  her  not  taking  me  with  her  1" 
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Ellen.  "  Yes,  she  might  intend  to 
surprise  you  too." 

Laura.  "  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  should 
be  as  much  pleased  with  the  surprise 
of  a  pair  of  new  root-stands,  as  with 
being  in  the  secret  from  the  very 
first !" 

Ellen.  "Well,  then,  she  had  a 
mind  to  play  upon  your  curiosity." 

Laura.  "  A  very  kind  motive, 
truly,  that  would  have  been !  But, 
however,  Ellen,  I  can  tell  you  I  am 
by  no  means  curious ;  I  know  I  am 
of  an  open  temper,  and  I  hate 
reserve ;  I  believe,  in  fact,  I  am  as 
little  curious  as  any  body  in  other 
people's  affairs." 

"  You  not  curious !"  retorted  Ellen ; 
"  you  that  are  always  miserable  if 
there  is  any  thing  concealed  from 
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you.  I  wonder  who  is  curious,  if 
Laura  Belfast  is  not  ]" 

"I  am  not  curious,  I  tell  you,"  re- 
turned Laura.  "  My  mamma  might 
haye  bought  every  thing  in  the  shop, 
and  I  should  not  have  cared,  only  I 
cannot  bear  to  be  treated  with  a  want 
of  confidence." 

Ellen.  "  A  mighty  want  of  con- 
fidence, if  your  mamma  had  bought 
a  pair  of  root-stands,  and  had  not 
told  you  of  them  till  they  were  sent 
home." 

Laura.  "  But  I  am  sure  she  went 
away  for  something  a  great  deal  more 
important.  And  now,  upon  think- 
ing of  it  again,  I  feel  quite  positive 
it  was  to  carry  something  to  Mrs. 
Hilcox ;  for  she  sent  us  a  basket  of 
cherries  the  other  day,  and  said  they 
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were  the  first  she  had  gathered.  She 
never  did  such  a  thing  before,  and  it 
is  very  plain  she  would  not  now,  if 
she  had  not  had  some  particular 
cause  to  be  grateful." 

Ellen.  "  I  see  nothing  so  very  sur- 
prising in  that.  She  gave  me  a  ca- 
nary bird  last  summer,  and  I  am  sure 
I  never  did  any  thing  to  oblige  her." 
Laura.  "Well,  Miss  Ellen,  I'll 
take  care  not  to  open  my  mind  to  you 
another  time." 

Ellen.  "  A.  great  loss  I  shall  have, 
Miss,  if  all  you  have  to  tell  me  is  as 
important  as,  that  your  mamma  went 
into  a  shop." 

Laura  was  going  to  reply  with 
much  bitterness,  when  she  received 
a  hasty  summons  into  the  parlour, 
where  her  father  was  waiting*  to  con- 
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duct  her  home.  She  coolly  wished 
her  friend  good  night,  and  they  part- 
ed with  mutual  dissatisfaction. 


VARIOUS  ENQUIRIES. 

WHEN  Laura  arose  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  determined,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  to  put  such  questions  to 
her  mother  as  should  oblige  her  to 
unravel  the  whole  mystery.  After 
a  good  deal  of  thought,  she  began  by 
saying,  with  apparent  carelessness, 
as  they  sat  at  work,  "  Do  not  you 
think,  mamma,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  let  Mrs.  Hilcox  have  some  of 
those  shirts  to  make?"—"  Mrs.  Hil- 
cox, my  dear!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bel- 
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fast,  in  a  voice  of  surprise.  "  Yes," 
answered  Laura;  "  she  and  her 
daughter  might  find  time  for  work  of 
an  evening,  and  it  would  be  such  a 
charity  to  employ  them." 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  You  certainly 
must  be  better  acquainted  with  their 
affairs,  Laura,  than  I  am,  if  you 
know  them  to  be  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances/' 

"  You  do  not  know  them  to  be  in 
distress?"  said  Laura,  looking  archly 
in  her  mother's  face,  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  at  the  idea  how  much  Mrs. 
Belfast  would  be  disconcerted,  when 
she  found  that  her  secret  was  disco- 
vered. 

"  No,  indeed,  my  dear,"  returned 
Mrs.  Belfast ;  "  I  do  assure  you,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  it. 
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Pray,  Laura,  may  I  enquire  what 
gave  rise  to  the  idea?" 

Laura.  "  Oh  !  I  had  no  reason  for 
it ;  only,  you  know,  she  lost  her  hus- 
band very  lately;  and  did  not  you 
once  say  something  very  like  it?" 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  You  might  very 
probably  hear  me  pity  her  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband  ;  but,  so  far  from 
his  having  left  her  in  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, I  believe  Mr.  Hilcox  had  been 
remarkably  successful;  and,  since 
his  death,  every  body  seems  to  make 
it  a  point  to  continue  to  deal  with 
her.  Her  children  are  most  of  them 
grown  up,  and,  I  believe,  settled 
very  much  to  her  satisfaction  :  I  ra- 
ther think,  Laura,  she  would  feel  her- 
self aifronted  at  my  offering  her 
plain- work." 
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"  What  do  you  think  could  be  her 
motive,"  enquired  Laura,  after  a 
pause,  "  in  sending  you  that  basket 
of  cherries  the  other  day  ?" 

Mrs.  Belfast  "  To  show  a  pleas- 
ing mark  of  attention  to  a  neigh- 
bour and  a  good  customer.  It  did 
not  strike  me  as  any  thing  very  ex- 
traordinary." 

Laura  blushed  at  the  recollection 
of  her  positiveness  and  warmth  the 
preceding  evening.  After  a  silence 
of  some  time,  she  enquired  of  her 
mother,  when  she  would  give  her 
leave  to  invite  Miss  Darwin  and  the 
other  young  ladies  she  had  men- 
tioned ? 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  Next  Thursday, 
my  love,  if  nothing  happens  to  pre- 
vent/' 
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Laura.  "  And  how  shall  we  con- 
trive to  entertain  them,  mamma?" 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  You  may  either 
have  a  ramble  in  the  gardens,  or 
look  at  prints,  or  play  at  traveller,  or 
do  any  thing  else  they  seem  to  like 
best." 

Laura.     "  Does  not  Mrs.  Hilcox's 
son  play  very  well  on  the  violin  ?" 
•    Mrs.  Belfast.  "  I  believe  he  does." 

Laura.  "  Do  you  know  what  he 
charges  for  playing  for  an  evening?" 

flfrs.  Belfast.  "  No,  indeed,  I  do 
not  exactly  ;  but  I  believe  about  half- 
a-guinea." 

Laura,  after  in  vain  allowing  her 
mother  time  to  make  the  expected 
proposal,  ventured  to  enquire  if  she 
had  not  some  intention  of  giving 
their  visitors  a  dance  upon  the  lawn, 
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and  sending  for  young  Hilcox  to  play 
to  them. 

Mrs.  Belfast  smiled.  "  No,  my 
dear,"  said  she;  "I  cannot  say  I  have 
ever  had  a  thought  of  the  kind.  If, 
when  your  friends  are  here,  you  are 
disposed  to  dance,  I  will  play  to  you 
on  the  piano  with  great  pleasure." 

Laura,  abashed  and  disappointed, 
sighed,  on  considering  that,  as  all 
her  other  fancies  had  now  been  con 
tradicted,  there  was  the  more  proba- 
bility of  her  fancy  relating  to  school 
being  well  founded. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a 
lady,  who  accidentally  called,  en- 
quired of  Mrs.  Belfast  if  she  had 
not  proposed  that  her  daughter  should 
learn  music  of  Mr.  Fleming,  a  gen- 
tleman who  taught  several  families 
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in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  did  talk 
of  it  once,"  replied  Mrs.  Belfast; 
"  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Fleming's  style  of  playing. 
Laura  will  learn  music  soon ;  but  it 
will  be  of  another  master,  who  has 
been  greatly  recommended  to  me  by 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance."  Laura 
instantly  set  it  down  for  granted  that 
the  lady  alluded  to  was  Mrs.  Darwin, 
and  that  the  person  she  had  recom- 
mended was  the  master  who  taught 
at  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  school. 
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THE  following  Thursday,  a  large 
party  of  young  folks  assembled  at 
Mr.  Belfast's.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
fast formed  a  variety  of  plans  foi? 
their  diversion,  and  Laura  was  th-; 
only  one  who  did  not  enjoy  the 
evening.  Soon  after  Miss  Darwin 
came,  she  contrived  privately  to  ask 
her,  if  her  mamma  had  lately  called 
at  their  lodgings?  "  She  was  so 
good  as  to  come  herself  yesterday, 
to  give  me  an  invitation  for  this 
evening,"  replied  Miss  Darwin. 

"  But,  can  you  recollect,"  enquired 
the  inquisitive  Laura,  "  whether  she 
called  yesterday  week,  about  half 
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past  two,  and  staid  an  hour  with 
you?  I  have  particular  reasons  for 
asking." 

"  I  know  she  called  one  morning," 
answered  Maria,  "  about  a  week  ago ; 
but  I  cannot  recollect  the  day." 

"I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
seeming  to  be  so  impertinent ;  but, 
pray  did  she  say  anything  about  your 
school?" 

"  I  remember  my  aunt  Hutchin* 
son  was  mentioned ;  but  I  did  not 
hear  much,  for  my  mother  soon  sent 
me  out  of  the  room." 

Every  fear  of  Laura  was  now  con*- 
firmed.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
have  asked  another  question  without 
bursting  into  tears  •  and,  though  in 
general  no  one  engaged  in  play  with 
greater  spirit,  her  heart  was  this 
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evening  so  saddened  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  home,  that  she  heartily 
rejoiced  when  the  hour  came  for  her 
visitors'  departure. 

Before  they  went  away,  she  ob- 
tained permission  of  her  mamma  to 
invite  Ellen  Green,  who  was  one  of 
the  party,  to  spend  the  next  day 
with  her,  as  Mrs.  Belfast  had  a  par- 
ticular engagement  in  town.  "  And 
then,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  faultered 
out  as  she  walked  with  her  to  the 
gate,  "I  will  open  my  whole  mind 
to  you  ;  for,  indeed,  I  am  very  un- 
happy." 

When  Laura  found  herself  in  bed, 
secure  from  observation,  she  gave 
free  vent  to  her  grief:  the  parting 
scene  she  painted  in  the  most  dismal 
colours,  and  anticipated  every  feel- 
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ing  that  would  wring  her  heart,  when 
at  a  distance  from  those  she  loved. 
Happily,  however,  she  soon  forgot 
her  sorrows,  anil  in  less  than  an 
hour  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

She  awoke  the  next  morning, 
greatly  refreshed  by  the  slumbers  of 
the  night.  Should  she  be  sent  to 
school,  her  sorrows,  she  began  to 
think,  might  admit  of  more  allevia- 
tion than  the  evening  before  she  had 
imagined  possible  ;  and,  by  degrees, 
she  looked  forwards  with  the  idea  of 
laughing  with  Ellen  at  her  self-made 
affliction,  when  an  incident  occurred 
that  plunged  her  again  into  the  most 
direful  distress. 
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MRS.  BELFAST  was  on  the  point  of 
going  abroad,  when  a  servant  brought 
her  a  letter,  which  she  hastily  opened, 
to  see  if  it  required  an  answer. 
Laura's  usual  curiosity  made  her  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  know  from 
whom  it  came ;  but  her  mother, 
whose  attention  was  engaged  by  the 
letter,  for  some  time  gave  no  answer 
to  her  repeated  enquiries ;  till,  as  she 
was  locking  it  up  in  the  desk,  she 
replied,  "  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson ;" 
and  then,  as  her  carriage  was  wait- 
ing, she  hastily  ran  down  stairs,  not 
allowing  time  to  the  overpowered 
girl  to  enquire  an  explanation. 
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"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !"  exclaimed 
Laura,  "  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 
and,  flinging  herself  on  a  sofa,  she 
gave  way  to  the  most  passionate  ex- 
pressions of  grief.  She  was  in  this 
situation  when  Ellen  entered  the 
room,  and  eagerly  enquired  what 
was  the  matter.  Laura,  redoubling 
her  sobs,  grasped  her  hand,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  bosom.  The  tears 
started  to  the  eyes  of  Ellen,  and  her 
voice  failed  her,  as  she  endeavoured 
to  soothe  her  friend,  in  whose  grief 
she  already  sympathised ,  though  she 
knew  not  its  cause.  At  last  the  un- 
happy Laura  sobbed  out,  that  she 
was  really  going  to  school. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  of  it?"  cried 
Ellen,  bursting  into  tears  ;  "has  your 
mamma  told  you  so?"  Then,  putting 
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her  arms  round  her  waist,  she  clung 
to  her,  as  if  fearful  she  should  lose 
her  that  moment. 

As  Laura  grew,  in  some  degree, 
more  composed,  she  related  all  her 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was 
finally  settled  she  should  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  school,  and  the 
day  was  spent  in  mutual  lamenta- 
tions. Miss  Belfast  declared  she 
should  not  have  an  easy  moment  till 
she  returned  to  Kensington  ;  and 
Ellen,  with  equal  sincerity,  main- 
tained, she  could  never  be  happy 
while  her  dear  Laura  was  away. 
They  both  bitterly  reproached  them- 
selves for  their  foolish  dispute  the 
last  time  they  were  alone  together. 
"  Hov/  could  we,"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
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"  quarrel  about  such  a  trifle !  we 
that  do  love  each  other  so  dearly." 

"  What  a  threat  was  mine,"  said 
Laura,  "that  I  would  not  open  my 
heart  to  you  again !  Oh !  my  dear 
Ellen,  how  miserable  shall  I  be  when 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  my  thoughts,  as  I 
have  been  used  to  do !" 

"  When  you  are  gone,"  rejoined 
Ellen,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  what 
shall  I  not  be  willing  to  give  for  one 
hour  with  you  ;  and  we  spoilt,"  she 
continued,  again  bursting  into  tears, 
"  one  of  the  last  evenings  we  may 
have  together." 

Sometimes  the  conversation  took 
a  more  cheerful  turn.  They  agreed 
upon  a  strict  correspondence,  felt  a 
momentary  delight  at  the  idea  of  the 
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number  of  anecdotes  they  should 
have  to  communicate,  and  dwelt 
with  rapture  on  their  meeting  at 
Christmas. 

In  the  evening,  as  they  were  wait- 
ing in  Mrs.  Belfast's  dressing-room, 
till  Ellen  should  be  sent  for,  again 
talking  over  all  the  circumstances 
that  had  occasioned  the  dismal  sup- 
position. "  Dear  Laura,"  said  Ellen, 
"  after  all,  I  am  half  inclined  to  hope 
you  may  be  mistaken.  Might  not 
your  mamma  have  said  Mrs.  Hut- 
chins,  or  Mrs.  Hudson,  and  you  have 
mistaken  it  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ?" 

"O,  that  it  might  be  so!"  exclaim- 
ed Laura,  clasping  her  hands  together. 
"What  would  I  not  give  for  one 
peep  at  the  letter  !  It  is  the  top 
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in  this  desk  that  we  are  lolling  upon; 
and  this  is  the  key,"  added  she,  se- 
lecting one  from  a  bunch  of  keys 
which  she  had  been  for  some  time 
twisting  about  her  fingers,  and 
which  Mrs.  Belfast,  in  her  hurry, 
had  left  upon  the  table. 
•  Laura  felt  ashamed  of  having  even 
hinted  at  a  mean  action.  "  I  hope 
my  mamma,"  said  she,  "  will  come 
into  my  room,  as  she  usually  does, 
before  she  goes  to  bed  ;  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  awake,  and  then  I  will  ask 
her  every  thing." 

"  I  wish  I  could  know  before  I  go 
home,''  said  Ellen,  with  a  sigh. 

Laura.  "  Well,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  just  looking  at  the  letter,  to 
see  tht>  post-mark.  Do  you  think 
there  can,  Ellen  T 
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Ellen.  "  I  do  not  know.  It  does 
Bot  seem  to  me  quite  right" 

Laura.  "  Nor  to  me  neither.  But 
it  would  be  such  a  satisfaction  only 
to  look  at  the  outside  of  the  letter ; 
because,  you  know,  if  it  has  not  the 
Norwich  post-mark,  we  may  make 
ourselves  quite  easy."  So  saying, 
she  unlocked  the  desk.  The  post- 
mark was  so  carelessly  stamped,  as  to 
be  wholly  illegible.  It  plainly,  how- 
ever, began  with  an  N,  and  the  size 
of  the  word  could  leave  little  doubt 
for  what  it  was  intended. 

"  I  must,"  said  the  trembling  girl, 
"  just  look  to  see  if  there  is  a  date 
inside.  I  need  not  read  another  word, 
you  know." 

On  opening  the  letter,  the  first 
word  that  met  her  eye  was  Norwich, 

F2 
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and,  by  a  second  glance,  she  perceived 
that  it  began  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — "  I  am  delighted  to  find,  my 
"  dear  madam,  that  you  were  satis- 
"  fed  in  the  enquiries  you  made  of 

"  Mrs.  Darwin ."  Laura  gave  a 

shriek,  and  tossed  the  letter  from 
her;  then,  wringing  her  hands,  she 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  in 
an  agony  of  distress.  Ellen,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  soothe  her 
friend,  threw  herself  upon  a  chair, 
and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, gave  free  vent  to  her  tears.  At 
this  moment  Nanny  entered  the  room, 
and  told  Miss  Green  that  her  servant 
waited  for  her  below. 

They  then  took  as  solemn  a  part- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  certain  of 
not  meeting  for  months  ;  and,  wheD 
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her  friend  was  gone,  Laura  remained 
for  some  time  lost  in  anguish. 

At  length  the  fallen  letter  caught 
her  attention,  and  she  picked  it  up,  in 
order  to  replace  it  in  the  desk.  Again 
she  examined  the  word  Norwich. 
"I  may  as  well,"  thought  she,  "  read 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  only  just  to  sec 
what  it  says  about  me."  The  con- 
science of  Laura,  which  already  re- 
proached her  for  having  acted  mean- 
ly, opposed  this  determination  ;  but. 
after  a  short  debate  with  herself,  her 
impatience  conquered  her  better  prin- 
ciples, and,  with  an  anxious  mind, 
she  perused  the  whole,  and  then  re- 
placed it  in  the  desk. 
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Miss  Belfast's  sensations  the  next 
morning,  on  the  idea  of  meeting  her 
parents,  were  very  different  from 
those  she  usually  experienced  after  a 
day's  separation.  She  was  sensible 
she  merited  their  anger ;  and  that,  if 
they  treated  her  with  their  accus- 
tomed tenderness,  it  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  their  ignorance  of  her  be- 
haviour. Impressed  with  these  feel- 
ings, she  loitered  in  her  own  room 
till  breakfast  was  half  over;  and,  when 
she  went  down,  she  seated  herself  at 
a  corner  of  the  table,  with  an  embar- 
rassment their  presence  never  before 
excited. 

a  Well,  Laura/'  inquired  her  mam- 
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ma,  "  had  you  a  very  lively  day  yes- 
terday with  Ellen  Green  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  mamma,"  replied 
she,  deeply  colouring. 

"You  seem  doubtful,  my  dear," 
resumed  her  mother.  "  Surely  you 
did  not  engage  in  any  dispute?'" 

"Oh,  no!  we  never  were  better 
friends." 

"  In  what  manner  did  you  amuse 
yourselves  ?" 

Laura's  confusion  now  increased; 
and  it  was  not  without  hesitation  she 
answered:  "  Part  of  the  time  we 
walked  in  the  garden,  and  afterwards 
we  talked." 

"  Upon  my  word,— two  very  sedatj 
ladies !  But  I  have  some  news  for 
you,  Laura,  which  I  think  will  give 
you  pleasure.  I  have  engaged  Mr. 
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Brandini  to  teach  you  music  as  soon 
as  the  Midsummer  holidays  are  over, 
He  is,  at  present,  too  much  engaged 
with  private  scholars,  to  have  leisure 
to  attend  you." 

Laura,  who  would  at  all  times 
have  been  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  learning  music,  at  this  mo- 
ment heard  the  news  with  particular 
pleasure,  as  it  seemed  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  her  being  sent  to 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's.  Happy,  likewise, 
in  an  opportunity  to  avoid  the  former 
topic  of  conversation,  ^he  replied, 
in  the  most  animated  terms,  and 
warmly  expressed  her  gratitude. 

But,  though  the  cause  of  her  late 
uneasiness  was  thus  removed,  she 
could  not  dwell  without  poignant  re- 
gret on  the  distress  in  which,  by  her 
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folly,  her  beloved  Ellen  was  involved. 
Had  her  mamma  been  acquainted 
with  it,  she  knew  that  she  would 
readily  have  permitted  her  to  have 
called  upon  her  friend,  to  quiet  her 
fears ;  but  she  was  afraid  of  hinting 
a  wish  to  go  to  Mrs.  Green's,  lest  her 
motive  should  be  inquired  into;  and, 
though  the  affection  she  bore  her 
mother,  and  her  natural  openness  of 
temper,  made  her  often  on  the  point 
of  confessing  her  fault,  yet  her  cou- 
rage as  constantly  failed  her,  on  the 
recollection  of  the  extreme  detesta- 
tion Mrs.  Belfast  always  expressed 
of  every  act  that  bordered  upon 
meanness. 


FRESH  GAME  STARTED. 

A  DAY  or  two  after  the  vexations 
already  mentioned,  and  when  the 
cause  that  excited  them  was  nearly 
forgotten,  Laura  was  sitting  with 
her  parents  in  the  bow-window  of 
the  saloon, — Mr.  Belfast  was  em- 
ployed in  looking  over  the  newspaper, 
when  suddenly  leaning  against  the 
chair  of  his  wife,  and  putting  one 
arm  round  her  waist,  "See,  my  dear," 
said  he,  directing  her  eye  to  an  ad- 
vertisement, "  here  is  the  very  cot- 
tage we  were  wishing  for,  and  ex- 
actly on  the  spot  that  Mrs.  Darwin  so 
much  recommended  for  those  who 
wish  to  retrench." 
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Mrs.  Belfast  smiled.  "Indeed," 
said  she,  "  I  think  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost."  "  What!  what!"  exclaimed 
Laura,  skipping  behind  her  parents, 
in  order  to  overlook  the  paper — 
!'  what  is  it  you  say,  papa?" 

"  Your  mother  understood  me,  ma 
petite  curieuse,"  returned  he,  patting 
her  on  the  head. 

This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the 
eager  Laura ;  and,  from  the  above 
cursory  mention  of  Mrs.  Darwin,  her 
quick  imagination  instantly  con- 
nected the  present  mystery  of  the 
cottage,  as  she  termed  it,  with  the 
subject  of  her  late  perplexity.  What 
strengthened  her  suspicions  was  an 
imperfect  recollection  of  something 
to  the  following  effect,  in  the  letter  of 
which  she  had  clandestinely  obtained 
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a  perusal";  after,  a  sentence  she  had 
totally  forgotten,  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
added,  '  that  she  felt  herself  truly 
concerned  at  the  alteration  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  friends;  that  the 
change  must  be  keenly  felt ;  but  that 
she  trusted  their  fortitude  would 
enable  them  to  bear  with  cheerful- 
ness every  sacrifice  they  should  be 
compelled  to  make.'  On  reading 
this  paragraph,  Laura  had  paused 
for  a  moment,  to  consider  to  whom 
it  could  allude;  but  her  mind 
being  then  occupied  by  a  more  in- 
teresting subject,  it  had  made  but 
little  impression.  Now,  however, 
she  did  not  doubt  but  her  own  pa- 
rents were  the  friends  spoken  of  by 
Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

The  inquiries  made  of  Mrs.  Dar- 
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win,  mentioned  in  the  first  sentence, 
she  presumed,  related  to  the  situa- 
tion of  some  place  in  the  country ; 
and,  though  the  contents  of  the  rest 
of  the  letter  had  entirely  slipped  her 
memory,  she  felt  certain  they  so 
plainly  referred  to  the  circumstance, 
she  only  wondered  that  her  penetra- 
tion had  not  sooner  made  the  dis- 
covery. 

Laura  waited  impatiently  till  the 
newspaper  was  laid  upon  the  table  ; 
when,  taking  it  up,  she  ran  over  with 
eager  haste  the  advertisements  re- 
lating to  houses. 

After  some  consideration,  she  se- 
lected the  following,  as  the  one  her 
father  had  pointed  out : — 

"  To  be  let,  and  entered  upon  at 
"  Michaelmas  next,  an  eligible  farm, 
G 
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"  known  by  the  name  of  Clare-Hall, 
"  delightfully  situated  in  a  roman- 
"  tic  valley  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
"  within  ten  miles  of  Exmouth ;  con- 
"  sisting  of  a  small  farm-house, 
"  thatched,  and  neatly  fitted-up  in  the 
"  cottage  style ;  together  with  a  gar- 
"  den,  orchard,  and  about  200  acres 
"  of  arable  and  meadow  land. — Par- 
"  ticulars  may  be  had  by  apply- 
"  ing,"  &c. 

That  very  evening,  Laura  heard 
her  father  mention  to  a  gentleman 
that  he  should  be  absent  from  home 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  as  he  intended 
accompanying  a  friend  on  a  tour  on 
the  south-west  coast.  What  could 
be  stronger  confirmation?  Laura 
gave  a  significant  smile,  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  well  acquainted 
1 
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with  the  motive  of  his  journey ;  but 
it  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Belfast. 
"  I  hope  the  house  will  not  be  taken; 
do  not  you,  mammal"  said  she  to  her 
mother  the  next  day. 

"  What  house,  my  dear?" 

"  Why,  that  charming  cottage  in 
Devonshire,  my  papa  is  going  to  see 
after." 

"  What  makes  you  suppose  he  has 
any  such  intention?" 

"  Oh,  /  know  very  well.  You 
need  not  pretend  to  hide  it  from  me. 
Did  not  I  see  him  point  it  out  to  you 
yesterday  in  the  newspaper?" 

"  And  on  that  circumstance  only 
have  you  contrived  to  form  such  a 
pretty  story?"  said  Mrs.  Belfast. 

Laura  blushed,  whose  strongest 
reason  for  her  conjecture  was  such  as 
c  2 
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she  dared  not  disclose.  She  was  he- 
sitating in  what  manner  to  reply, 
when  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  company, 
effectually  prevented  further  inquiry. 

Fearful  of  being  again  interrogated 
she  never  ventured  to  renew  the  sub- 
ject. A  reserve  to  which  she  was  so 
little  accustomed  cost  her  much ;  but 
she  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the 
silence  she  forced  herself  to  observe 
towards  her  parents,  by  enlarging  to 
every  one  else  on  the  plans  which 
occupied  her  thoughts. 

"  Oh,  Nanny,  Nanny/'  said  she, 
the  first  opportunity ;  "  we  are  going 
to  live  in  the  country,  a  great  way 
off.  in  a  pretty  little  cottage: — we 
shall  have  horses,  and  cows,  and 
sheep,  and  poultry,  and  every  thing 
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you  can  think  of ;  and  a  nice  orchard, 
and  such  plenty  of  fruit]  And,  I 
dare  say,  there  will  be  a  little  poney 
for  me  to  ride  upon.  Oh?  we  shall 
be  so  happy,"  said  she,  skipping  about, 
"  in  our  pretty  cottage  !" 

u  Your  cottage!"  said  Nanny, 
"  Yes,   a  nice  little  snug  farm- 
house, fitted  up  in  the  cottage  style. 
It  is  in  Devonshire.     It  is  called 
Clare-hall." 

"  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
moving?"  inquired  Nanny. 

Laura.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  ex- 
actly ;  but,  by  what  I  can  find  out,  I 
fancy  my  papa  must  have  had  great 
losses,  and  so  he  thinks  it  better  to 
go  into  the  country,  where  he  can 
live  cheap," 

G  3 
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Nanny.  "  Great  losses  !  Does  not 
that  make  you  very  uneasy  ?" 

Laura.  "  Oh,  dear !  not  at  all.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  enjoy  myself  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  do  now.  We  shall 
have  my  papa  with  us  all  day ;  and 
he  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  see 
about  the  farm,  and  read  to  us  when 
we  are  at  work,  and  ride  and  walk 
with  us." 

Nanny.  "  What  servants  does  your 
mamma  take  with  her?" 

Laura.  "  I  dare  say  she  will  not 
take  any,  as  we  are  going  to  save  all 
the  money  we  can.  We  shall  hire  a 
strong  maid  in  the  country,  I  suppose, 
ta  do  the  work  of  the  house,  and  to 
wash  ;  and  /shall  help  to  churn,  and 
take  care  of  little  Henry ;  and  we 
shall  not  want  much  washing ;  for  I 
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shall  not  often  wear  white  frocks. 
My  straw  hat,  tied  under  my  chin 
with  pink  ribbons,  will  do  very  well 
for  the  country,  you  know;  and  I 
shall  put  a  garland  of  natural  flowers 
round,  to  make  me  look  like  a  shep- 
herdess.'' 

Nanny.  "  What  do  you  suppose 
will  be  done  with  the  coach?" 

Laura.  ""  We  certainly  shall  not 
take  that  with  us." 

Nanny.  "  Why,  it  was  new  but  a 
few  months  ago!" 

Laura.  u  That  does  not  signify; 
we  shall  get  the  more  for  it,  to  help 
to  pay  the  expence  of  moving.  It 
is  very  likely  we  shall  have  a  country 
cart  to  ride  about  in.  How  often 
I  have  longed  to  ride  in  a  cart !" 

Nanny.     "  Well,  I  must  inquire 
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what  my  mistress  means  to  do ;  for, 
if  I  am  to  be  turned  off,  it  is  time  I 
should  begin  to  look  about  me." 

And  Nanny  immediately  left  the 
room,  and  the  young  lady  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  delightful  pastoral 
reveries. 


ANOTHER   VIEW   OF   THE 
SAME  SUBJECT. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  rapture  with 
which  Laura  thus  dwelt  on  the  scheme 
of  retiring  into  the  country,  her 
heart  almost  failed  her  when,  a  few 
days  after,  she  came  to  unfold  the  par- 
ticulars to  Ellen;  she  felt  doubtful 
whether  all  the  rural  pleasures  she 
had  promised  herself  would  coun- 
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terbalance  the  pain  she  should  feel 
on  quitting  her  friend.  She  had 
accidentally  met  her  one  evening, 
when  she  was  walking  with  her 
father  and  mother ;  and  had  only  time, 
in  a  whisper,  to  inform  her  that  her 
fears  relating  to  school  were  with- 
out foundation.  This  was  all  she 
saw  of  her  from  the  mournful  day  the 
letter  was  opened,  till  the  afternoon  of 
her  father's  departure  for  the  coun- 
try; when  she  was  called  by  Mrs. 
Belfast  to  accompany  her  to  Mrs. 
Green's. 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  piece  of 
news  that  will  surprise  you/'  said 
Laura,  the  moment  she  was  alone 
with  her  friend :  "  I  have  now,  Ellen, 
really  found  out  the  secret.  I  know 
the  reason  my  mamma  went  to  Mrs. 
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Hilcox's  :  it  was  to  make  inquiries  of 
Mrs.  Darwin,  but  not  about  school." 

"  What  is  the  matter  now?"  said 
Ellen,  half  affrighted  at  Laura's  man- 
ner, which  seemed  to  imply  a  cer- 
tainty that  what  she  had  to  commu- 
nicate would  afflict  her  friend,  though 
she  herself  hardly  knew  whether  to 
be  pleased  or  not. 

Laura.  "  Do  not  frighten  your- 
self so,  Ellen ;  I  shall  be  afraid  of 
telling  you,  if  you  do.  It  is  only 
that  I  fancy  my  papa  is  going  to 
take  a  house." 

Ellen.  "  A  house ! — Where  ?  — 
How  ! — You  are  not  going  to  leave 
Kensington,  are  you?" 

Laura.  "  I  fancy  we  shall  soon ; 
but  certainly  not  before  Michaelmas. 
Now,  my  dear  girl >  do  not  tremble  in 
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this  way,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it. — We  are  going  to  Clare-hall,  a 
charming  cottage  ;  just  such  a  one,  I 
fancy,  by  the  description,  as  you  and 
I  have  often  wished  to  live  in.  It  is 
in  a  valley  in  Devonshire, — a  delight- 
ful romantic  part  of  the  country." 

"  In  Devonshire !"  said  Ellen, 
bursting  into  tears. 

Laitra.  "Dear  Ellen,  do  not  dis- 
turb yourself  so.  I  dare  say  your 
mamma  will  give  you  leave  to  come 
down  with  us,  and  we  shall  keep 
you  three  or  four  months,  and  then 
you  knovr  we  shall  be  together  the 
whole  day,  and  take  so  many  new 
walks.  Besides,  we  shall  be  within 
ten  miles  of  Exmouth,  and  that  is  by 
the  sea-side ;  and  you  know  how  long 
you  have  wished  to  see  the  sea." 

"  Ah,  Laura! '  said  Ellen;  with  a 
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sigh,  "  how  differently  you  talk  of  a 
separation  now,  from  what  you  did 
the  last  time  we  were  together !" 

Laura.  "  To  be  sure,  when  you 
have  left  me,  I  shall  not  enjoy  any 
thing  so  much ;  but  then  I  shall  hope 
to  see  you  again  the  next  summer; 
and  I  assure  you  I  mean  to  come  and 
stay  with  you  very  often,  so  that  we 
shall  see  more  of  each  other  than  we 
have  ever  done  before." 

Ellen.  "  But  that  is  very  different 
from  being  able  to  meet  when  we 
please.  But  tell  me,  Laura,  do  you 
really  know  all  you  are  saying  to  be 
true,  or  are  you  again  making  a  fool 
of  me  with  one  of  your  fancies  !" 

Laura.  "  No,  this  time  J  am  sure 
I  am  not  mistaken.  My  papa  set  off 
to-day  to  see  after  the  house." 

Ellen,     "  Did  he /<?// you  so?" 
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Laura.  "  No,  he  did  not  tell  me 
so  ;  but  I  am  certain  of  it,  for  all 
that." 

Ellen.  "  How  are  you  certain  of 
it  ?  My  dear  friend,  do  not  keep  me 
in  suspense." 

She  then  exactly  related  every  cir- 
cumstance that  had  occurred,  from 
the  time  of  her  reading  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's  letter  to  the  present  moment, 
as  her  raised  imagination,  and  fond- 
ness for  the  marvellous,  would  ad- 
mit. 

"Oh,  if  this  is  all  the  reason  you 
have  for  supposing  you  are  going 
away,"  said  Ellen,  "  1  think  I  need 
not  make  myself  very  uneasy.  How 
improbable,  if  your  father  and  mother 
found  themselves  IH  reduced  circum- 
stances, that  they  should  talk  to  Mrs, 
H 
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Darwin,  and  write  to  Mrs.  Hutcliin- 
son,  about  it!" 

Laura.  (i  No,  not  at  all  improba- 
ble. I'll  tell  you  how  I  have  settled 
it.  Though  they  are  not  very  inti- 
mate with  Mrs.  Darwin,  yet  I  know 
they  have  a  great  respect  for  her ;  and, 
as  she  has  travelled  all  over  England> 
-when  they  wished  to  retire  into  some 
cheap  country,  it  was  very  likely  they 
should  ask  her  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. And,  as  Mrs.  Darwin  travelled 
with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
write  to  her  and  say, — "  What  part 
of  the  country,  sister,  do  you  think 
we  found  the  cheapest?  Do  not  you 
think  Devonshire  would  be  best  for 
a  small  family  that  wishes  to  retire 
upon  a  saving'  plan?'* 
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Ellen.  "  And  this  accounts  for 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  an  entire  stranger, 
writing  to  your  mamma !" 

Laura.  "  She  is  not  an  entire 
stranger,  as  I  have  found  out  since 
I  saw  you.  She  and  mamma  were 
school-fellows,  and  used  to  be  very 
intimate  when  they  were  young." 

Ellen.  "  But,  was  there  any  thing 
in  the  letter  about  Devonshire?" 

Laura.  "  Indeed,  I  hardly  know  ; 
I  read  it  in  such  a  hurry,  and  was 
in  such  agitation  of  mind  :  but  this 
I  very  well  remember,  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  said,  she  was  very  sorry 
my  mamma  should  be  in  low  circum- 
stances." 

Ellen.  "  The  letter  said  that  your 
rnamma  was  inlo\v  circumstances  !" 

Laura.  "  Jt  did  not  say  these 
B  2 
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rery  words,  but  something  quite  to 
hat  purpose ;  I  know  it  meant  the 
same  thing." 

Ellen.  "  But,  have  you  any  other 
reasons  for  believing  this  sad  story?" 

Laura.  "  Every  thing  that  has 
passed  since  confirms  it  more  and 
more.  Nanny  told  me  yesterday  that 
cook  said  she  was  not  at  all  surprised 
on  hearing  we  were  grown  poor ;  for 
mamma  had  seemed  very  stingy 
lately. 

Ellen.  "  But,  Laura,  how  very 
much  you  are  to  blame  to  talk  to  the 
servants  about  what,  you  have  reason 
to  believe,  your  mamma  wishes  not  to 
be  known." 

Laura.  "  If  my  mamma  placed 
confidence  in  me,  my  dear,  she  should 
find  that  I  could  keep  a  secret  as  well 
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as  any  body ;  but,  as  she  has  not 
thought  fit  to  do  that,  I  think  I  am 
at  full  liberty  to  tell  any  body  what 
I  can  find  out." 

Ellen.     "  Well,  Laura,  go  on  with 
your  proofs/' 

Laura.  ^  The  night  you  met  us 
walking  on  the  Hammersmith  road, 
a  man  passed  in  a  cart,  and  asked  if 
we  would  ride  ?  '  No,  thank  you,  my 
friend,1  said  my  papa;  and  then, 
turning  to  mamma,  he  said,  'When 
we  are  in  the  country,  my  dear,  if  we 
are  tired,  we  shall  not  refuse  such  an 
offer.'  And  yesterday,  when  he  had 
Henry  in  his  arms,  he  said,  '  Why, 
you  chubby-faced  boy,  you  are  quite 
fit  to  be  a  farmer :'  and  then  he  looked 
at  mamma,  and  they  smiled  as  if  they 
understood  each  other  very  we'.l/' 
H  3 
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Ellen.  "And  these,  Laura,  are 
all  your  reasons." 

Laura.  "  No :  I  have  one  stronger 
than  all  the  rest ;  but  I  arn  ashamed 
of  telling  you  that." 

Ellen.  "How  so?  Surely  you  are 
not  afraid  of  my  knowing  it  ?" 

Laura.  "  Indeed  I  am ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  it 
from  you. — Mrs.  Darwin  called  this 
morning.  As  we  do  not  often  see 
her,  I  quite  fancied  she  was  come 
upon  business,  and  I  was  going  to 
run  into  the  parlour,  when  my  mam- 
ma insisted  upon  my  staying  in  the 
study  till  I  had  finished  learning  my 
lesson.  You  may  be  sure  I  made 
haste;  and  I  was,  hurrying  down 
stairs,  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Darwin 
and  my  mamma  in  earnest  eonversa- 
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tion  ;  so  I  stopped  a  few  minutes  at 
the  door,  to  try  if  I  could  learn  any 
more  particulars." 

Ellen.  "  Oh  fie,  Laura,  I  should 
not  have  thought  you  would  have 
done  such  a  thing  !" 

Laura.  "  No  more  I  would,  if 
my  mamma  would  be  but  a  little  more 
confidential ;  but  it  is  such  a  pro- 
voking thing  for  a  mother  to  be 
talking  to  a  stranger,  about  what  she 
conceals  from  her  own  daughter." 

Ellen.  "  That  does  not  excuse 
you.  But  do,  pray,  let  me  know 
whether  you  heard  any  thing  more 
relating  to  this  terrible  moving?" 

Laura.  "  Yes,  a  great  deal.  I 
first  heard  Mrs.  Darwin  say,  '  It  is  a 
sweet  place.'  My  mamma  was  no 
doubt  making  enquiries  about  Clare- 
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hall ;  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Darwin 
said  she  would  make  a  point  of  call- 
ing if  she  came  into  that  part  of  the 
country ;  and  my  mamma  said  she 
should  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  press- 
ed her  to  stay  with  us ;  and  then  I 
thought  I  heard  somebody  on  the 
stairs,  so  I  bounced  into  the  room  ; 
and  I  was  so  angry  with  them;  for, 
on  my  going  in,  the  conversation  was 
changed  in  a  moment." 

Ellen.  "  I  was  very  unwilling  to 
believe  what  you  have  been  telling 
me  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  but  too 
much  in  the  right.  However,  there 
is  one  thing  that  gives  me  some 
hopes.  Do  you  think,  if  this  was 
the  case,  you  would  be  beginning  to 
learn  music?'1 

Laura.  "  I  think  that  very  cir- 
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cumstance  makes  my  supposition  the 
more  probable.  If  I  was  going  to 
stay  at  Kensington,  perhaps  I  should 
not  have  began  music  so  soon,  and 
certainly  not  under  such  a  capital  mas- 
ter. But,  now,  my  mamma  wants  me 
to  be  well  grounded,  and  then  she 
will  go  on  instructing  me  herself. 
We  shall  take  the  piano  into  the 
country,  and  I  intend  to  be  very  ac- 
complished." 

Ellen.  "  I  shall  inquire  this  even- 
ing what  my  mother  has  heard  from 
Mrs.  Belfast." 

Laura.  "  No ;  pray,  Ellen,  do  not 
say  a  syllable  about  what  I  have 
told  you." 

Ellen.  "Why  not?  Have  you 
not  spoken  of  it  openly  to  the  ser- 
vants ?" 
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Laura.  "  But,  if  your  mamma 
should  ask  you,  as  mine  did  me,  how 
I  came  to  know  so  much  of  the  affair, 
you  would  be  obliged  to  tell  her  of 
my  opening  the  letter,  and  listening 
at  the  door;  and  what  an  opinion 
would  that  give  Mrs.  Green  of  me?" 

Ellen.  «  Well,  I  will  not  betray 
you ;  I  will  only  mention  it  to  my 
cousin  Sydney,  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  make  no  particular.inquiries. 


CASTLE  BUILDING. 

FOR  some  days  after  the  above- 
mentioned  conversation,  Laura  was 
scarcely  a  moment  separated  from 
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her  mother ;  so  that  she  had  no  op- 
portunity of  having  a  private  con- 
versation even  with  Nanny.  She  ob- 
served that  Mrs.  Belfast  seemed  very 
thoughtful  one  morning,  after  having 
received  a  visit  from  old  Mrs.  Norton ; 
and  that  sometimes  she  answered 
her  peevishly,  and  at  others  looked 
at  her  with  the  most  expressive  ten- 
derness, and  burst  into  tears. 

"My  poor  mamma,"  thought  Lau- 
ra, "  is  distressed  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  my  fortune  ;  but  I  will  apply 
myself  to  my  studies  with  so  much  as- 
siduity, that  I  shall  soon  be  qualified 
for  the  situation  of  a  governess,  and 
cease  to  be  a  burden  to  my  papa,  in 
his  narrow  circumstances."  With  this 
laudable  determination,  she  applied 
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herself  so  earnestly  to  her  lessons, 
that  her  mamma  was  truly  surprised 
at  her  proficiency.  But,  instead  of 
rewarding  her  with  caresses,  she  ex- 
claimed with  a  sigh,  "  Alas !  of  what 
avail  are  all  accomplishments  with 
so  mean — ."  The  servant  at  that 
moment  requested  Mrs.  Belfast  to 
look  at  some  article  which  had  ar- 
rived, but  Laura's  imagination  com- 
pleted the  broken  sentence.  "  The 
condition  to  which  we  are  reduced," 
thought  she,  "  may  indeed  be  mean, 
but  we  can  ennoble  it  with  the  dig- 
nity of  our  sentiments  ;  for  I  have 
somewhere  read,  that  a  virtuous 
man,  struggling  with  adversity,  is  a 
sight  worthy  of  the  gods.  Now,  I 
should  like  of  all  things  to  have  a 
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little  struggle  with  adversity,  were 
it  only  to  convince  Ellen  Green  what 
I  can  do  in  that  way." 

At  this  moment,  Ellen  Green  was 
announced,  and  the  ingenuous  Laura 
lost  no  time  in  describing  the  affect- 
ing scene  which  had  passed  with  her 
mamma,  embellishing  it  with  many 
ideal  circumstances. 

"  In  truth,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said 
she,  "  I  do  not  see  any  great  occasion 
to  be  much  down-hearted  at  the  ruin 
of  Pa's  affairs,  for  you  know  every 
thing  in  this  world  is  for  the  best, 
and  perhaps  this  calamity  is  intended 
to  promote  our  honour  and  welfare. 
I  will  study  and  learn  every  accom- 
plishment with  so  much  care,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  I  shall  be 
qualified  to  undertake  the  education 
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of  a  lord  or  a  duke's  daughter;  and 
who  knows,  but,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
governess  in  some  noble  family,  I 
may  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
heir  to  a  title  and  a  great  estate. 
Then,  immediately  on  my  marriage, 
the  very  next  morning,  I  will  request 
my  noble  husband  to  apply  to  the 
King  for  a  large  pension  for  papa. 
I  assure  you,  my  dear  Ellen,  all  my 
interest  will  be  excited  to  get  you 
appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour. 
Ellen  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
laughing,  for  she  was  not  quite  so 
sanguine  of  success  ;  at  the  same 
time,  she  felt  her  heart  warm  with 
delight  at  the  kind  promises  of  her 
friend.  "  However,  Laura,"  said 
Miss  Green, ,"  if  it  should  so  happen 
that  no  young  nobleman,  heir  to  a 
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title  and  a  great  estate,  fall  in  love 
with  you,  I  fear  the  situation  of  a 
governess  may  not  prove  a  very  happy 
one." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  inge- 
nious enthusiast,  "  I  shall  persuade 
mamma  to  set  up  a  boarding-school. 
You  know  how  very  sensible  she  is, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  I  shall 
be  so  accomplished,  we  may  in  the 
course  of  no  time  have  the  first  school 
in  Kensington." 

This,  Ellen  Green  thought  a  morn 
reasonable  scheme  than  the  other, 
and  assured  Laura,  with  the  greatest 
sincerity,  that,  as  by  that  time  she 
would  be  herself  married,  and  have 
several  pretty  little  girls,  all  her 
daughters  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
fast's boarding-school.  "  And  you  will 
i2 
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be  so  kind  to  them,  my  dear  Laura ; 
because  you  and  I  have  been  such 
friends,  that  it  will  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  to  know  they  are  under 
your  care." 

"  I  shall  be  very  particular  about 
their  morals,  you  may  depend  on 
that ;"  said  Laura. 

"  And  I  beg  of  you  to  repress  in 
them  every  symptom  of  curiosity,  for 
you  know  its  fatal  effects,  and  to 
what  lengths  your  own  betrayed  us 
about  that  shocking  letter," — was  the 
matronly  observation  of  little  Miss 
Ellen. 

The  two  misses  soon  after  parted 
with  unusual  decorum,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  their  future  respective  situa- 
tions having  a  sensible  effect  on 
their  manners. 
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A   NEW    SOURCE    OF 
ANXIETY: 

No  sooner  had  Ellen  Green  gone 
away,  than  Laura  immediately  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  it  happened  that 
she  had  never  thought  of  enquiring 
into  the  cause  of  her  father's  embar- 
rassments. But,  as  this  \vas  a  very 
delicate  subject,  she  was  sensible 
that  it  required  her  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  Her  anxiety 
however,  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
entrance  of  her  mother,  who  shut  the 
door  as  she  came  in,  and  said,  in  a 
pointed  and  solemn  manner,  "  Laura, 
you  may  leave  your  lesson.  I  have 
something  very  particular  to  say  to 
you,  and  I  request  your  attention. 

i  a 
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"Now,  my  mamma,"  thought  Laura 
to  herself,  "  is  about  to  confide  in  me 
the  distresses  of  her  heart,  and  I 
\vill  return  "her  confidence  with  the 
most  dutiful  sympathy." 

"  Come  near  me,  child  ;"  said  Mrs. 
Belfast  severely :  and  Laura,  rising, 
placed  herself  on  the  sofa,  close  to 
her  mother. 

"  Often  have  I  warned  you,  my  dear 
girl,  against  that  extravagance." — 

"  Ah,  my  beloved  mamma,"  ex- 
claimed Laura,  in  a  tone  of  commise- 
ration and  self-defence,  "  I  never 
was  extravagant, — you  know  that  my 
pocket-money  is  chiefly  bestowed  on 
objects  of  charity." 

Mrs.  Belfast  looked  at  her  daugh- 
ter, and  a  faint  smile  languidly  play- 
ed over  her  sorrowful  countenance, 
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"  I  know/'  said  she,  taking  the 
hand  of  Laura,  "  that  your  heart  is 
innocent  of  every  evil ;  but  I  must, — a 
sense  of  duty  claims  it  from  me, — 
awaken  you  to  the  sense  of  the  de- 
gradation to  which  you  have  fallen. 

"  My  dear  mamma,"  cried  Laura ; 
"do  not  distress  yourself:  I  know  it 
already." 

"  What  do  you  know !"  exclaimed 
her  mother,  changing  her  tone  into 
an  angry  key. 

The  unhappy  girl  was  rebuked 
by  her  manner,  and  felt  as  if  she  had 
committed  some  fault,  without  bekig 
conscious  of  what  it  was." 


THE  MYSTERY  DISCLOSED. 

"  I  WILL  no  longer  disguise  from 
ymi,  weak  and  foolish  girl,"  conti- 
nued the  angry  parent,  "  that  your  in- 
satiable curiosity  has  almost  broken 
my  heart,  and  sunk  yourself  into  an 
abyss  of  meanness  and  contempt,  that 
will  make  you  a  subject  of  ridicule 
and  scorn  to  every  well-behaved 
young  lady." 

The  reproaches  of  Mrs.  Belfast 
sounded  like  a  peal  of  thunder  in 
the  ears  of  her  terrified  daughter, 
who  with  difficulty  could  articulate, 
"  What  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Done !"  exclaimed  her  mother ; 
"  tell  me  on  what  foundation  you  have 
raised  the  report,  from  which  it  is 
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concluded  that  your  mother's  extra- 
vagance, and  your  father's  gaming., 
have  ruined  their  family?" 

Laura.  "  Who  can  have  said 
such  a  thing  ?  What  a  story  ! — I  am 
sure,  mamma — How  can  any  body — 
I  never  had  such  a  thought  in  my 
life."— 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  I  will  give  you 
my  authority — Mrs.  Norton." 

Laura.  "  Mrs.  Norton!  Has  she 
dared — " 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  Allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed. Mrs.  Norton  told  me  that  she 
was  in  a  large  company,  last  night, 
where  it  was  publicly  mentioned  that 
our  fortune  was  so  exhausted,  that 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately retiring  into  the  country. 
The  very  place  was  mentioned,  A 
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small  cottage  in  Devonshire,  known 
by  the  name  of  Clare-hall,  with  about 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  was  the 
retreat  in  which  we  were  to  hide  our- 
selves from  the  pursuit  of  our  credi- 
tors. 

"  Mrs.  Norton,  as  my  intimate 
friend,  ventured  to  contradict  the 
assertion ;  and  maintained  that,  on 
the  terms  we  were  upon,  no  such 
plan  would  have  been  formed  with- 
cut  her  knowledge.  All  she  could 
urge  was,  ho\Vever,  only  laughed  at, 
as  pretended  ignorance.  Every  one 
had  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe 
that  we  intended  immediately  to  quit 
Kensington  ;  and  your  father's  jour^ 
ney  to  the  south,  was  alleged  as  an 
undoubted  confirmation  of  the  re-, 
port. 
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"  Some  traced  it  from  the  very 
servants  of  the  family.  One  lady 
named  Miss  Sydney  as  her  informant, 
who  had  heard  the  news  at  her  uncle 
Green's;  and  the  intimate  connection 
of  his  family  with  ours  rendered  this 
evidence  unquestionable.  The  fact 
thus  established, — each  one  was  at  li- 
berty to  form  her  own  conclusions. 
Mrs.  Ward  observed,  that  she  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  what  she 
had  heard  : — '  Mr.  Belfast  was  much 
to  be  pitied,  for  his  wife  had  a  turn 
for  expense,  that  would  out -run  the 
largest  fortune;'  as  instances  of  which, 
she  adduced  my  grand  piano-forte, 
and  the  new  green-house  which  had 
lately  been  built  under  my  direction. 
{  For  that  matter,'  said  Miss  Harris, 
6  their  style  of  living  cannot  exceed 
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their  income.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Belfast  is  in  a  capital  way  of  bu- 
siness, and  his  father  left  him  a  very 
handsome  fortune.  I  can,  therefore, 
only  account  for  it  by  supposing  him 
to  have  ruined  himself  by  gaming ; 
and,  in  that  case,  I  feel  most  for  his 
wife.' — '  I  begin  to  be  alarmed,'  said 
Mrs.  Hermes,  who  had  not  before 
heard  the  report ;  c  I  must  put  Mr. 
Hermes  on  his  guard,  for  I  know 
he  is  engaged  with  Mr.  Belfast  for 
very  large  sums.'  They  then  all 
joined  in  condemning  us,  for  bring- 
ing up  our  daughter  as  if  she  had 
large  expectations,  when  it  would 
most  probably  be  necessary  for  her 
to  work  for  her  subsistence.  Our 
cheerfulness  was  attributed  to  insen- 
sibility ;  and  one  lady  maliciously 
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insinuated,  that  it  was  easy  for  those 
to  be  charitable,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  defraud  their  creditors." — 

"  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear  ;"  said  Lau- 
ra, clasping  her  hands  together. 

"  Mrs.  Norton,  determined  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  the  report,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Belfast,  "  called  this 
morning  on  Mrs.  Green ;  but,  as  she 
was  not  able  to  give  her  the  least  in- 
formation, she  desired  to  speak  with 
Ellen." 

"  And  did  Ellen  betray  me?"  ex- 
claimed Laura. 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  Ellen  replied  that 
her  friend  Laura  had  certainly  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  her  parents 
intended  to  remove  into  the  country  ; 
but  what  those  reasons  were,  she  was 
in  honour  bound  to  conceal.  Mrs. 
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Norton  then  enquired  whether  the 
scheme  had  been  long  in  agitation  ? 
to  which  Ellen  answered,  that  it  was 
about  three  weeks  since  Mrs.  Belfast, 
in  an  airing  with  her  daughter,  had 
suddenly  stopt  the  coach,  and  in  a 
very  mysterious  manner  gone  to  Mrs. 
Hi  1  cox's ;  and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  she  had  then  been 
to  consult  Mrs.  Darwin  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  And  now,  Laura,  tell  me,  could 
you,  on  so  slight  a  circumstance, 
fabricate  the  story  which  has  been 
spread  through  the  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  Mamma,"  said  Laura,  as  audibly 
as  she  could  ;  "  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth.  O,  how  I  wish  I  had  never 
kept  any  thing  from  you  !" 

In  as  coherent  a  manner  as  her 
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agitation  would  permit,  she  then  re- 
lated every  circumstance  which  had 
occasioned  her  various  suppositions, 
without  in  the  least  degree  palliating 
the  faults  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty.  Ashamed  of  beholding  her 
mother,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  bo^ 
som  as  she  concluded  her  narrative, 
softly  adding,  "  And  now  I  am  ready 
to  submit  to  any  punishment  you  shall 
think  proper  to  inflict." 

"  See,  Laura,"  said  Mrs.  Belfast, 
"  the  sad  consequence  of  indulging 
a  restless  curiosity.  How  often,  when 
I  have  warned  you  against  this  pro- 
pensity, have  you  exclaimed,  '  Dear 
mamma,  surely  curiosity  is  not  such 
a  great  fault !'  but  I  hope  what  has 
now  occurred  will  make  a  more  for- 
K  2 
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cible  impression  than  all  the  lessons 
I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate. 

"  Offended  that  a  single  circum- 
stance should  be  concealed  from  your 
knowledge,  you  were  out  of  humour 
during  the  whole  ride.  The  very  idea 
which  restored  you  to  cheerfulness 
was  the  occasion  of  a  mortifying  dis- 
appointment ;  and  you  remember  the 
accident  which  was  produced  by 
your  impatience  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
present,  which  you  imagined  I  had 
procured  for  you.  With  all  her  faults, 
my  Laura  has  a  disposition  so  affec- 
tionate, that  I  can  easily  fancy  what 
must  have  been  her  feelings,  when 
she  imagined  that  she  was  shortly 
about  to  leave  her  friends.  But  how 
entirely  without  reason  did  you  im- 
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bibe  this  distressing  idea  !  When  I 
mentioned  Mrs.  Hutchinson  at  Mrs. 
Darwin's,  which  you  would  not  have 
known  had  you  not  made  such  im- 
pertinent enquiries  of  Maria,  it  was 
merely  to  ask  after  her  health.  When 
Miss  Darwin  was  sent  out  of  the 
room,  I  had  some  conversation  with 
her  mother,  respecting  a  gentleman 
in  reduced  circumstances,  for  whom 
she  wished  your  father  to  procure  a 
place  in  the  Bank  ;  and  it  was  on  the 
same  subject  that  I  received  the  let- 
ter from  her  sister,  which  occasioned 
you  so  much  disturbance.  You 
seem  so  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  your  behaviour  in  opening  that 
letter,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enlarge  upon  it ;  further  than  to 
remark  it  as  an  instance  of  the  bane- 

K3 
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ful  effects  of  a  foible,  which  could 
lead  to  the  commission  of  so  base 
and  dishonorable  an  action. 

"  There  is  no  incident  too  trifling 
to  afford  food  for  curiosity.  Your  fa- 
ther at  the  time  explained  the  true  mo- 
tive of  his  pointing  out  the  advertise- 
ment ;  he  merely  alluded  to  a  joke 
we  had  had  a  day  or  two  before, 
when  we  had  been  fancying  the  plea- 
sures of  a  retired  life.  Again  ;  he 
had  not  any  motive  for  his  journey 
except  to  see  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  entirely  new  to  him. 
And  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Darwin  and  me,  which  you  have 
made  so  interesting,  merely  related 
to  some  French  nuns  who  are  settled 
in  Suffolk,  and  on  whom  Mrs.  Dar- 
win said  she  intended  to  call,  the 
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next  time  she  went  to  stay  with  her 
sister.  From  these  circumstances, 
trifling  as  they  were  in  themselves, 
and  wholly  independent  of  each  other, 
added  to  my  supposed  mysterious 
visit  to  Mrs.  Darwin,  you  not  only 
formed  in  your  own  mind,  but  sent 
abroad  into  the  world,  the  story  which 
has  circulated  to  our  disadvantage . 
how  much  is  your  father's  and  my 
character  sunk  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  the  report  that  has  been  so  widely 
spread  !" 

Laura,  who  had  not  been  able  to 
refrain  from  tears,  now,  in  sobbing 
accents,  exclaimed — "  But,  my  dear 
mamma,  though  I  have  been  much  to 
blame,  you  should  not  lay  to  my 
charge  all  that  those  ladies  so  wick- 
edly said  against  you.  Do  you  sup- 
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pose  that  /  ever  thought  you  had 
been  extravagant,  and  my  papa  a 
gamester  ]" 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "It  is  not  for  you9 
Laura,  who  have  taken  such  unwar- 
rantable liberties,  in  openly  relating 
a  story  respecting  your  own  parents, 
which  you  yourself  imagined  they 
wanted  to  be  kept  secret,  to  be  se- 
vere upon  strangers,  who,  when  they 
hear  it,  as  they  fancy,  upon  such  un- 
doubted authority,  venture  to  ascribe 
those  motives  for  the  determination 
which  appear  to  them  the  most  pro- 
bable. I  do  not,  however,  wholly 
justify  the  party  in  question  ;  and  we 
may  observe,  from  this  instance,  how 
extremely  cautious  we  should  be  in 
believing  reports  of  our  neighbours, 
and  in  commenting  upon  them  to 
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their  disadvantage.  A  disposition 
to  tattling,  which  generally  accom- 
panies curiosity,  has  been  so  often 
ascribed  to  women,  that,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  sex,  we  should  be  particu- 
larly on  our  guard  against  it.  Those 
who  fancy  they  have  discovered  a  se- 
cret, are  too  proud  of  their  penetra- 
tion to  let  it  be  concealed;  or  else 
they  tell  what  they  know,  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  further  enquiries." 

Laura.  "  I  am  sure,  mamma, 
whenever  you  have  told  me  a  secret, 
I  have  been  very  careful  not  to  di- 
vulge it ;  but,  I  thought,  where  no 
confidence  was  reposed,  no  secrecy 
could  be  expected." 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  You  have  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  honor,  Laura,  if 
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such  can  be  your  opinion.  It  may 
occasionally  happen,  that  we  may 
have  good  reasons  for  wishing  to 
conceal  an  affair  from  all  the  world, 
which  you.  by  being  constantly  with 
us,  may  in  part  discover.  But,  should 
you  deal  generously — should  you  deal 
kindly — by  your  parents,  if  you  run 
the  risk  of  doing  them  a  real  injury, 
by  relating  what  you  know,  and  as  a 
kind  of  punishment  to  them,  for  not 
having  entrusted  you  with  the  tcholeV 

Laura.  "  Indeed,  I  will  be  more 
careful.  But,  do  you  not  sometimes 
say  that  you  hate  secrets,  and  that 
you  like  an  open  temper?" 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "I  do  hate  unneces- 
sary secrets,  and  an  affectation  of 
mystery ;  but,  I  never  pretended  to 
say,  that  concealment  was  unneces- 
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sary  in  every  case.  Openness  is  not 
more  essential  to  friendship  than 
an  indiscriminate  communicative- 
ness is  prejudicial  to  it.  No  one 
would  choose  to  fix  upon  that  per- 
son as  a  friend,  who  does  not  consi- 
der in  almost  as  sacred  a  light  the 
discoveries  which  her  situation  ena- 
bles her  to  make,  as  those  secrets 
which  are  more  immediately  intrust- 
ed to  her  fidelity." 

Laura.  "  How  very,  very  sorry,  I 
am  for  the  mischief  I  have  done  I 
What  can  I  do  to  repair  it?" 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  As  the  mistake  is 
so  soon  discovered,  I  am  in  hopes 
our  reputation  will  not  receive  any 
permanent  injury.  I  shall  inform 
Mrs.  Norton  in  what  manner  the  re-? 
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port  [originated,  and  request  her  to 
undeceive  her  friends." 

Laura.  "  Oh !  what  an  opinion 
will  they  have  of  me  !" 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  Can  you,  in  jus- 
tice, wish  them  to  continue  in  their 
present  error?" 

Laura.  "  Oh  no !  that  is  true ; 
and,  if  any  body  should  ask  me  about 
our  moving,  I  will  certainly  own  the 
truth.  But,  how  ashamed  I  shall 
feel !  I  shall  be  ashamed  of  seeing  my 
dear  Ellen,  too,  after  having  fright- 
ened her  a  second  time  about  our 
parting.  Oh  !  my  dear  mamma,  do 
you  think  I  shall  ever  recover  my 
character  ?" 

Mrs.  Belfast.  "  I  will  not,  my 
dear,  deceive  you,  by  saying  that  it 
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will  not  suffer  by  what  has  happen- 
ed. It  will  long  be  remembered, 
that  Laura  Belfast  was  capable  of 
meanness  and  treachery. 

"  And,  as  we  have  seen  that  a  story 
is  seldom  simply  told,  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  what  has  passed  should 
be  related  with  many  aggravations. 
Yet,  by  a  steady  course  of  good  beha- 
viour, you  will,  I  hope,  in  time,  re- 
gain the  good  opinion  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. And  I  do  flatter  myself, 
that  my  Laura,  instructed  by  what 
has  now  passed,  will  exert  her  ut- 
most endeavours  to  correct  her  sreat- 

a 

est  fault,  and  then  she  will  be  almost 
all  that  my  fondest  affection  could 
desire." 
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THE  CATASTROPHE. 

THE  blushing  Laura  flung  her  arms 
about  her  mother's  neck,  and  assur- 
ed her  that  for  the  future  she  would 
do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  re- 
press that  inordinate  curiosity  which 
had  led  to  such  mortifying  conse- 
quences. She  thought  of  her  last 
conversation  with  Ellen,  and  of  her 
folly  respecting  the  heir  to  a  title  and 
a  great  estate,  and  she  sobbed  aloud 
with  so  much  bitterness  of  spirit, 
that  the  compassionate  Mrs.  Belfast 
was  deeply  affected. 

When  some  time  had  passed  in 
this  mutual  indulgence  of  contrition 
and  pity,  Mrs.  Belfast  began  to  think 
that  something  more  had  taken  place 
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than  Laura  had  yet  disclosed,  and 
she  requested  her  to  be  candid.  The 
poor  girl,  desirous,  by  the  utmost 
frankness,  to  repair  the  fault  she  had 
committed,  ingenuously  told  her  mo- 
ther what  had  passed,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  delinquency  of 
the  young  penitent,  could  not  refrain 
from  pressing  her  fondly  to  her  bo- 
som. For  she  saw,  in  the  airy  castle 
that  she  had  reared,  an  anticipation 
in  the  hopes  of  good  fortune,  of  possess- 
ing the  means  to  mr-nifest  the  genero- 
sity of  her  disposition.  Nor  could  she 
refrain  from  smiling  when  she  heard 
what  had  been  said  respecting  the 
education  of  Ellen  Green's  daugh- 
ters. 

Soothed   by  the  tenderness,    and 
cheered  by  the  manner,  of  her  mother, 
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Laura,  who  was  of  a  light  and  bound- 
ing character,  soon  became  more 
composed,  and,  wiping  her  eyes, 
said : — 

"But  after  all,  my  dear  mamma,  I 
think  you  might  now  tell  me  what 
you  did  so  long  that  day  with  Mrs, 
Hilcox/' 

Mrs.  Belfast  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  with  a  fixed  and  inquisitive 
eye,  and  then  said,  with  a  voice  of 
awful  solemnity, — "  Yes,  child,  it  is 
now  fit  that  you  should  know  the  im- 
portant secret  which  has*accasioned 
all  this  vexation  and  sorrow.  You 
are  sensible  of  your  fault ;  of  the  in- 
jury which  you  have  been  the  cause 
of  doing  to  the  reputation  of  your  pa- 
rents, and  of  the  stain  that  you  have 
brought  upon  your  own  good  name. 
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I  should  therefore  be  wanting  injus- 
tice were  I  now  to  withhold  from  you 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery  which 
has  be-trayed  you  into  all  this  error. 
For,  unless  I  make  you  acquainted 
with  it,  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
which  you  have  been  guilty  will 
never  be  properly  impressed  on  your 
mind." 

Laura  was  thrilled  with  appre- 
hension at  this  terrible  prelude,  and 
stood  appalled,  as  it  were,  at  the  te- 
merity with  which  she  presumed  to 
seek  the  knovtiedge  of  a  transaction 
so  evidently  interesting  to  her  mo- 
ther. 

"  Had  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Bel- 
fast, after  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds, 
;f  remained  silent  and  submissive  to 
the  reproaches  which  you  have  so 
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justly  incurred,  perhaps  I  might  have 
chosen  another  time  to  tell  you  what 
I  now  intend  to  relate.  But  you 
have  so  soon  relapsed  into  -  your 
old  habit,  that  I  feel  I  should  no 
longer  be  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust 
of  a  mother,  did  I  not  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  that  dreadful  secret, 
which  so  many  things  have  made 
important.  Sit  down,  Laura ;  sit  down 
on  the  sofa  beside  me." 

Laura,  pale  with  horror  and  alarm, 
placed  herself  close  to  her  mother ; 
and  Mrs.  Belfast,  taking  her  hand, 
looked  earnestly  in  her  face. 

"  My  dear  child ;  and  so  you  do- 
sire  to  know  the  fatal  secret." 

The  voice  of  Laura  was  husky 
with  dread,  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty she  could  utter — "  I  do,  I  do!" 
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"  Then  you  shall  know,  and  trem- 
ble whilst  you  hear." — 

Laura  trembled,  and  could  not 
speak.  "  When  I  went  to  Mrs.  HiU 
cox's  shop,"  said  Mrs.  Belfast ;  and 
paused.  "I  saw  in  it  several  persons, 
— I  waited  till  they  were  all  served, 
As  soon  as  Mrs.  Hilcox  was  at  lei- 
sure, I  looked  in  her  face,  and — 

"  What  then?"  exclaimed  Laura, 
clasping  her  hands. — "  I  asked  for  a 
yard  of  ribbon,"  said  Mrs.  Belfast. 
The  poor  girl,  who  had  expected  no 
such  simple  reply,  started  back,  and 
was  ready  to  sink  to  the  floor  with 
'^arne. 

"Now,  Laura,"  cried  Mrs. Belfast 
"  are  you  satisfied?" — 

The  mortified  and  unhappy  miss 
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rushed  from  the  presence  of  her  mo- 
ther, and,  in  the  adjoining  room,  threw 
herself  on  the  couch,  overwhelmed 
with  mortification.  And  never  from 
that  day  allowed  herself  to  ask  one 
question,  without  previously  think- 
ing of  Mrs.  Hilcox,  and  the  yard  of 
ribbon.  Thus  was  she  cured  of  her 
unhappy  excess  of  curiosity,  but  she 
had  often  occasion  to  shed  many 
tears  before  the  reports  she  had  rais- 
ed were  entirely  forgotten  ; — afford- 
ing a  mournful  example  of  the  painful 
truth,  that  penitence  cannot  repair 
the  evil  of  guilt,  although  it  may  ob- 
tain pardon  to  the  offender. —  Let, 
therefore,  no  affectionate  girl,  like 
Laura,  allow  her  curiosity  to  acquire 
so  strong  a  mastery  of  her  feelings. 
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or  suppose  that  the  mischief  it  may 
occasion  can  be  allayed  by  any  sub- 
sequent endeavour  on  her  part. 
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